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From Chambers’ Journal. 


The Fair of Nishnei-Novgorod. 


There are two Novgorods in Russia—one Nov- 
gorod-Veliki, or the Great Novgorod, the other, 
Nishnei—or, as it is spelt in Russian, Nishnyi— 
Novgorod, that is, the ‘ Lower Novgorod.’ The 
former, as we all know, lies not very far from the 
Gulf of Finland; the latter is situated between 
Moscow and the Siberian frontier, on a fine trian- 
gular height at the junction of the rivers Oka and 
Volga. It is the capital of an important govern- 
ment of the same name; and, from its position, not 
only admirably adapted to the pursuits of com- 
merce, but so commandimg and so central in regard 
to Asiatic and European Russia, that Peter the 
Great, as appears from a plan which has been dis- 
covered in the imperial archives, at one time in- 
tended to make it the seat of the capital of his 
empire, instead of founding St. Petersburg in the 
marshes of the Neva. 

‘The city,’ according to Cochrane, who visited 
it more than thirty years ago, ‘is large, scattered, 
and somewhat ill built, but evidently improving. 
The upper part, in which the governor, chief of- 
ficers, and military reside, is, of course, the best. 
Its situation is peculiarly pleasant and airy, though 
surrounded by the stubborn remains of the old 
citadel and Tartar wall. The lower town, hich 
may, be termed the St. Giles’s of the city, is occu- 
pied principally by persons engaged in merchan- 
dise.’ The prosperity of Nishnei-Novgorod has, 
since those days, been yearly on the increase; but 
it is not of the city we intend to speak, but of the 
fair, to which it owes its renown. 

And where is this fair? We have already passed 
the city-gates, but no symptom of any such assem- 
blage of men or merchandise has yet revealed it- 
self to our vision. We must turn from the town 
and its suburbs, for in neither of these is the fair to 
be held; and leaving the Volga, that most majestic 
of Russian rivers, proceed to its tributary, the Oka; 
and there, on a low, almost inundated flat, exposed 
to the waters of both rivers, we behold a scene of 
bustle and activity unparalleled in Europe. 

A vast town of shops laid out in regular streets, 
with churches, hospitals, barracks, and theatres, 
lies before us, now tenanted by more than 100,000 
souls, but destined in a few weeks to be as dead 
and silent as the grave; for when the fair is over, 
not a creature will be seen on the spot which is 
how swarming with human beings. Yet these 


Shops are not the frail structures of canvas and|a whirlpool—he will look upon costumes and faces 


rope with which the idea of a fair is inseparably 
associated in our own merry England. They are 
here regular houses, built of the most substantial 
materials, and are generally one story high, with 
large shops in front, and sleeping-rooms for the| 
merchant and his servants behind. Sewers, and 
other means of maintaining cleanliness and health, 
are provided still more extensively than in the 
regular towns of Russia. 

The business of the fair is of such importance, 
that the governor of the province, the representa- 
tive of the emperor himself, takes up his residence 
in the midst of it during the greater part of the 
autumn. There is a large handsome palace built 
for him in.the centre of the scene of traffic, which 
accommodates a train of secretaries and clerks 
numerous enough to manage the revenues of a 
kingdom. Strong posts of military are planted all 
round, to keep down the unruly whenever they 
show signs of an inclination to indulge in a little 
gratuitous rioting; while the Cossack police con- 
tinue always on the look-out for thieves, who, not- 
withstanding their vigilance, still contrive to reap a 
very tolerable harvest from the unwary in this not 
very select community. 

It is from the heights of the Kremlin, or citadel 
of Nishnei-Novgorod, that we command the most 
imposing view of the great fair. Casting a look 
over the two arms of the Oka, which lies beneath 
us, to a spot situated at the distance of about a 
mile from where we stand, our eye can clearly 
trace the connecting-link of men and carriages, 
rushing like mighty waters hither and thither along 


the causeway, and over the long wide bridges o 





boats from the city to the mart, and from the mart 
to the city. Just under us, lies a steep and diffi- 
cult slope, leading to the banks of the river, and 
lined with a skirting of good and substantial hquses. 
This slanting street, forming thus an inclined plane 
from the town to the water's edge, is filled with a 
countless throng from morning till night—carriages, 
wagons, droskies, and pedestrians uniting to form 
the only scene—except, perhaps, the Toledo of 
Naples—that can be at all compared with the 
crowd#of Fleet Street or Cheapside. 

On passing the last bridge of boats, we find our- 
selves on the threshold of the fair. This part is 
generally crowded with labourers looking out for 
employment, and Cossacks among them to preserve 
order. ‘Then come lines of temporary booths, dis- 
playing objects of inferior value for the lower 
classes—such as beads, trinkets, and especially 
caps. Of these there are a great variety—round 
turbans from Astrakhan, the best furnished by the 
lamb of the large-tailed sheep imported from Crim- 
Tartary; high black Kirghiz bonnets, made of 
stuff resembling hair; or flat gold-figured cowls 
from Kasan. 

The entrance to the fair is always crowded, but 
not with the dirty, dingy crowd of a European city. 
Here is sufficient material’ for the ethnologist to 
spend his time and study on for a twelvemonth or 
more; for if that erudite gentleman only secure a 
resting-place and shelter under one of the many 
booths skirting the entrance to the fair—no easy 
matter where thousands are rushing like bubbles to 





more varied and grotesque than are elsewhere as- 
sembled within so small a compass. 

That white-faced, flat-nosed man is a merchant 
from Archangel, and comes with furs; he is fol- 
lowed, perchance, by a bronzed, long-eared Chinese 
with tea, who is again followed by a pair of lozenge- 
eyed Tartars from the Five Mountains; then there 
pass a group of youths, whose regular features be- 
speak the high Circassian blood, and contrast most 
torcibly with the appearance of those Tartar pedlers 
who hawk about muslins on tNeir arms. Cossacks, 
freighted with hides from the Ukraine, are gazing 
in mute astonishment on their brethren, who have 
come with caviar from the Akhtuba, a river of 
Asiatic Russia, which, issuing ffom the Volga, 
about twelve miles above Tzaritzin, joins it again, 
like a dutiful offspring, on its passage to the Cas- 
pian Sea. Then there saunter past, with long 
robes and flowing hair, Persians bearing rich per- 
fumes for the boudoirs and toilet-tables of the Rus- 
sian grandees; while Kujurs from Astrabad—that 
long, narrow, sandy tongue of land which, on the 
north-east coast of the Crimea, encloses the western 
side of the Putrid Sea—and Turkomans from the 
northern bank of the Gaurgan follow in succession. 
Interspersed among the crowd, we see Bashkirs from 
the Ural Mountains, who seem far away in thought 
among the hives of their native cottages ; while the 
stalwart Kuzzilbash from Orenburg, looks as though 
he would rather be listening to the scream of the 
eagles in chase, than to the roar, of this sea of hu- 
man tongues. 

Glancing in another direction, the spectator be- 
holds a Greek from Moldavia dangling a rosary 
from his fingers, and treating about it with a Cal- 
muck as wild and agile as the horses amongst 
which he was born and bred. By their side stands 
a Truchman, with his neighbour, a Ghilan of Wes- 
tern Persia; while a Bucharian, garmented in a 
long coat reaching down nearly to his ankles, and 
girdled round the waist, is greeting with his usual 
thoughtless gaiety some Agriskhan acquaintance, 
sprung of the mixed blood of Hindoos and Tartars.. 
Nogais are mingling with Kirghizians; and drapers 
from Paris are bargaining for the shawls of Cash- 
mere with some member of an Asiatic tribe, whose 
name is as unpronounceable as it is long. Jews 
from Brody are squaring accounts with Turks from 
Trebizonde, and costume-painters from Berlin are 
walking arm in arm with actors, who are perhaps 
going to play in the evening some dark and savage 
scenes of tragedy or melodrama. In short, here you 
have, as the showman says, cotton-merchants from 
Manchester, jewellers from Augsburg, watchmakers 
from Neuchatel, wine-merchants from Frankfort, 
leech-buyers from Hamburg, grocers from Konigs- 
burg, amber-dealers from™emel, pipe-makers from 
Dresden, and furriers from Warsaw—the whole 
helping to make up a crowd the most motley and 
singular ever assembled by the wonder-gorking 
genius of commerce. I say of commerce ; for, be it 
remembered, that the crowd thus gathered together, 
as at a masquerade, has come to no holiday meet- 
ing. The ordinarily gaudy look of an English or 
French fair, which shows the shabbiness of its un- 
der-garments, even through the tinsel of outward 
decoration, is here entirely wanting. This is a” 
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place of business; and the Nishnei buyers are no 
country bumpkins, who, with a few shillings in their 
pockets, come to gape and stare, and go back again 
as rich as Moses with his spectacles, but real bona 
Jide merchants and bankers, who frequently invest 
their whole fortunes in the objects of distant com- 
merce here put into sudden circulation. 

As most of the Oriental dealers who frequent the 
fair belong to tribes in constant intercourse with the 
Russians of the south, there is not such a diversity 
of garb as might be expected from the variety of 
tongues prevalent in this modern Babel. The long 
kaftan of Russia, as 2 compromise between the loose| 
folds of the East and the scanty skirts of Europe, i is 
worn by the majority. There are Russians, of course, 
from every corner of the empire ; but the greater 


and certainly the most singular part of the crowd | ¥ 
consists of dealers from a variety of tribes in Central | 


Asia, who come to Nishnei-Novgorod as the great} 


point of union between Europe and Asia, where the} 


Kast and the West make mutual interchange of their 
respective commodities. 

Though there is no spot in the world, perhaps, 
where so many different members of the habitable 


globe congregaté, yet the one interesting addition of 


woman is almost ‘entirely wanting. What life and 

cameleon-like change of "shade — colouring would 
this scene present, were each Asiatic to bring his 
dark-eyed, wondering bride along with him! But 
such a fancy i# hopeless, since Oriental jealousy 
forbids the bare idea of such a journey among the 
infidel sons of the West. 

Take it, however, as it is, the fair of Nishnei-Nov- 
gorod still offers such a tout ensemble as would re- 
quire the highest descriptive powers to do it justice. 
The only thing to which it can be compared in) 
Western Europe, is the great fair of Leipsic; yet 
how much does that of Nishnei surpass it! At first, 
perhaps, there is a feeling of disappointment ; but 


let any one who has been at Nishnei think of it| 


twelve months or twelve years after, and say whether 
it is not a sight tht furnishes more to meditate on 
than any similar scene he has ever witnessed.| 
Leipsie may have a livelier look, owing to the great 
intermixture of females in the crowd, and to the fact 
that all the beauty of a city where beauty is not 
rare comes to the aid of the trading populace. The 
German fair gains also from being held in the pictur- 
esque, old-fashioned streets of one of the most inter- 
esting cities in Europe, which boasts of houses as! 
lofty as those of the Old Town of Edinburgh, and) 
is surrounded on all sides by beautiful walks and 
scenes of histories and literary interest.  Nishnei,| 
on the contrary, is thrust away to a spot that ne body, 
ever heard of before—a swampy point, threatened 
every day in the year by the floodings of two great; 
rivers, with nothing round it but dreary forests and| 
endless plains of w ater—so vast that the eye wearies| 
of measuring them. 

Yet, in spite of all this, the fair of Nishnei is ‘a 
much more marvellous sivht than that of Leipsic. 
In place of temporary booths, filled with German 
toys or Tyrolese guitars, are seen substantial, well- 
stored shops, groaning with articles at once the most| 
costly and the most essential to human existence. 
Not forgetting that the most important part of the, 
Leipsic business is transa@ted in the vast magazines 
with which the best streets are filled, it is yet assert-| 
ed by competent judges, that, take the contents of 
every Wareroom and every booth, the goods brought 
to Nishnei in one year would still be found far to! 
surpass those brought to its rival in ¢#2o, Leipsic 
collects rarely more than 40,000 strange rs ; while 
Nishnei, as we learn from good authority, is annual- 


ly frequented during the two months of. the { fair by| 


the enormous number of a quarter of a million. 
Some have even rated the number higher, especially 


Exelmann, who states it at 600,000 ; but this is just- oe For “The Friend.” 
ly rejected as exaggeration. Besides differing from The Simplicity of the Truth. 
-_ German fair in its want of the fair sex, Nish-; Our worthy forefathers in the Truth, were merci- 
nei presents another feature of distinction in the | fully delivered from the desire after wordly great- 
total absence of anything literary from its stores ;|ness, and outward display of earthly riches and 
while the fair of Leipsic is essentially a literary one,! wisdom; and were led, through submission to the 
or rather the literary one of Europe. | baptisms of the Holy Spirit, to prefer the reproach 
But, ere we quit the Russian city of shops wet of Christ to all the treasures of Egypt—to suffer 
will just cast a cursory glance over its general fea-| affliction with the people of God, rather than to 
tures and proportions. enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season. And they 
A sad difficulty presents itself atthe very outset ;} were made willing to sacrifice outward possession 
B| for no sooner do we leave the dry bridge, and launch and enjoyment and even outward libe rty and life, 
forth into the maze of alleys and streets, than we! rather than compromise their testimony even in 
‘meet with a most decided obstacle, in the shape of| matters of seemingly small moment, to the sacrifice 
| wh: it is incomparably the most abundant of all Rus-| of their peace, and the reproach of their profession, 
,|Sian commodities—mud. One might as well try to} But how is it with us in this day of outward ease, 
valk through a street of tar as through the creeping| and of despising small things? Are we engaged in 
eddies which it here forms, and in which the furrows! trimming our lamps, that they may be kept Durning, 
of the struggling wheels close almost immediately) and our light so shine before men, that others 
after they have passed. If it were not for this su-| seeing our ‘self-denial and simple obedience to the 
| perabundance of dirt, the streets of Nishnei would] teachings and leadings of the Holy Spirit, may be 
|be as good as any in Europe. They are as regular) led to glorify our Father who is in heaven? “Are 
and as wide as those gf the New Town of Edin-| those amongst us, who are in possession of the 
jburgh. Their number, as well as the magnitude of; abundance of wealth, concerned to follow the ex- 
the business transacted in them, may be estimated ample of Him, who, though all power in heaven 
'from the fact that the rents drawn from ‘them dur-|and earth was his, denied himself of all outward 
|ing the short term of the fair amount to 450,000 appearance of greatness, and veiled his majesty 
| roubles. | under the form of a servant? 
To enumerate all the articles for sale here would} It seems needful that we should examine our- 
|be impossible. There is literally nothing but books| selves, and seriously ponder our ways, in order that 
|wanting. From cathedral bells to ostrich feathers,|we may discover what it is that is se parating us 
| every other commodity is supplied in abundance.| from that blessed union and communion of spirit 
| To facilitate business, a separate quarter is allotted| which was so eminently enjoyed by those faithful 
to each of the more important descriptions of goods. | 'cross-hearing disciples of the meek and lowly 
One of these quarters contains groceries, of which! Jesus, who condescended to bear the reproach of 
the value sold is very great ; another conteles fish| his enemies for their sakes, that he might redeem 
‘and caviar exposed in most fr: igrant variety. No|them from the love of the world, teach them a 
|less than £60,000 worth of these are sold annually| lesson of humility and self-denial, "and exalt the 
at the fair. |name and power of the everlasting and unchange- 
A third quarter is devoted to leather articles—! able Truth, above all earthly greatness, wisdom and 
jall of them surprisingly cheap. And here Morocco) power. 
‘leather particularly abounds, the greater part of We have worthy examples of consistent plain- 
which comes from ‘Astrakhan. Soap, too, from the | ness and simplicity amongst us; but how small is 
neighbouring province of Kasan, is brought hither| their number, and how little of the sympathy of 
in large quantities. Tron from Toula, a district religiousl¥ exercised minds are they permitted to 
south of Moscow, and glittering arms of every de-|enjoy, considering the number of those who are 
| scription occupy a conspicuous place in the streets. professing with them to be united in the one head, 
The cloth-market is also very large and well-|as members of one body! It seems almost vain 
|stockéd ; but the most curious of all is the tea-divi-|to write or preach against those glaring inconsis- 
sion, from the number of Chinese seen in it, and the|tencies in outward appearance, which are staring 
great amount of business trangacted by them. Cotton] us in the face, while so many of those who are 
| goods, wines, silks, shawls, fancy articles, furniture,| standing in the "foremost ranks, as respects outward 
mirrors, and crystals, are scattered about in the’ position in society, are indulging themselves in 
greatest profusion ; and many a longing eye is turn-| departures from that simplicity of life and plainness 
ed towards the windows of the jewellers andgilver-| of outward appearance, into which the ‘Truth itiva- 
smiths, who are said to do als irge business, not only| | | riably leads, as its pointings are faithfully observed 
in selling home-made articles, but also in purchasing and followed. 
jewels and precious stones from Asia. There are things, which are perhaps allowable 
But we must now pass by the shops and their} in themselves, from which we are bound to abstain, 
| attractive contents; for an interesting sight of another) if, by our indulgence therein, a brother may be 
| kind demands our attention. Forming ¢ a species of caused to offend. We are accountable for our 
outpost to the fair, there is a colony of carpenters! jexample, which speaks louder than precept. The 
| and blacksmiths, whose business it is to doctor up| rich are bound to example the poor, the learned 
broken-down carts and to shoe horses. Their mode the ignorant, and the gifted in any way the desti- 
of performing the latter operation is more cruel even| tute, by a humble and. self- denying walk before 
than that pre actised inGermany. Outside the farrier’s them, lest by inducing them to aspire above their 
| door, strong posts are fixed, with huge straps and| place, they make shipwreck of faith and a good 
‘pulleys attached to them. ‘The poor horse is}conscience. If we subscribe to the truth of the 
| wheedled into this treacherous cradle, and, before! doctrine that wevare not our own, but mere stewards 
| he knows what is about to befal him, the straps and|of what we possess, and acc ountable for the use of 
| ropes are crossed under him, a w heel is turned, and | every talent committed to our care, we must admit 
|in a moment he hangs in the air as helpless as a|the strength of the obligation we are under, to do 
bale of wool. Other straps are now fastened about) and to suffer, for the sake of the brethren, for the 
his flanks, so that he cannot move a limb; and his|sake of the Truth, and for the sake of our owa 
assailants, seizing hold of his foot, proceed to shoe| souls, which have been bought at so dear a price. 
him with as little ceremony as if he had neither Our blessed Redeeme rr, while upon the earth, 
heels to kick nor teeth to bite with. lived as one having nothing, though possessed of all 
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things; and he said, “ Foxes have holes, and the| when I came to this name, I said, “ My dear child, 
birds of the air have nests, but the son of man hath] you must explain; why is this!—what did you 
pot where to lay his head.” When he rode into}@o?” Looking up to me and speaking with a soul- 
Jerusalem, he was not borne upon a chariot with|ful tone, which ever made her an object of interest, 
horses, but upon.one of the meanest of beasts, even| she replied, “ I laughed aloud, I laughed more than 
though he had the power to have appeared in all|once; I couldn't help it, because a slate was keep- 
the splendour of a worldly prince—he sought not ing school !” ' 
the honour which cometh from men, but that which 
cometh from God alone, that he might be glorified 
through his humility. And the holy apostles, of 
whom the world was not worthy, were counted the os 2. * * 
offscouring of all things, Stentn of the meanness of —g- — ‘d ” arenas — — 
of their appearence, their outward destitution, and|""* oo f God —— ‘sf _ “onal by which I 
humble obedience to the teachings of Christ, their| W°°0™ ° Wee, Wis Dem ahora, OF Wass = 
Secienne aah Velden. things were madeand created ; that thatmay be justi- 
We may readily believe that it is the love of a egg de. a all kept . the aa 
outward things that has separated us from the love which eae a “a i nn = cae ; 1 a 
of Truth; a departure from its simple teachings] “™° Was S@ore —e Soe antes sce — 
© jworks. In which light and life ye all may feel, 
and the need of reformation was never more and have the heavenly — and ee 
apparent to many who are yet left to mourn| ‘2° gospel fellowship, that is everlasting; which 
over our degeneracy as a people, than at the pre-| yy ; a ae cial 
sent time; though there “a an who seem tb be be oe : nen ia oy oor a eee 
blind to our condition, because of their own unwil- Kno _ ae of God, is a hicl ane 
lingness to forsake the forbidden paths of fleshly pay napale Be tgak-scagae Sr ediggecaly reer 7. 


a 
Epistle of George Fox. 
Dear Friends,—Keep your meetings in the power 


indulgence. It will be well for these, if they are and life, and immortality, shining over that which | 


“one ¢ Y nt : . 
aroused from their feeling of carnal security and aoe . the mnt en See, rg Paget 
their spiritual slumber, before the things which om ym y aces ee jag a ge ae 
belong to their peace are entirely and forever hid|J b tie, ae i‘ an “t Hich:-d velling = 
from their eyes. obe lent children of the } ost High 5 awe ing 1n 

In the great and approaching day, when inquisi- love, wy and peace, and ee ae of heat 
tion shall be made for blood, vain will be all our|*°W@"ds one another; that God may be glorified in 
excuses for having esteemed ond treated the blood | 70% and you kept faithful witnesses for him, and 
of the covenant, which God hath made with his valiant for = oS , nee a 
people, as an unholy thing, for having crucified the blest on all » us g es t ral ye _ = iis 
blessed Son of God afresh, and put him to open oon” eer »G. oa 
shame, by rebelling against the law of his spirit = iti 
written in the heart, which teaches, that denying] ~ aie 
all ungodliness, and the world’s lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in the present 
world, looking and pressing toward the end of our 
faith, which is our victory over the world, the flesh,}_ Though George Fox has always been acknow- 
and the devil, even the salvation of our souls, by|ledged as the first and chief instrument in the Di- 
Jesus Christ, the auther and finisher of our faith.| vine hand in the gathering of the society of Friends, 
in the setting up of meetings for discipline, and in 
instituting the present order among us, yet when 


For “The Friend.” 
William Dewsbury. 


(Continued from page 524.) 
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was before that which doth not last forever; and} 








and that he got it and kept it by the love of God, 
and power of an endless life.” 

In the epistle to which allusion has been made, 
William Dewsbury says, “This is the word of the 
living God to his church that he hath called and 
chosen out of the world, to place his name in, to 
order and guide in his pure wisdom to his praise 
and glory, who alone is worthy, God over all, 
blessed forever—That in every particular meeting 
of Friends, there be chosen from among you, one 
or two who are most grown in the power and life, 
and in discernment in the Truth, to take the care 
and charge over the flock of God in that place.” 
These were no doubt designed to perform the duties 
of overseers, as they are now appointed, both to 
encourage the right minded, and to treat with those 
who were disorderly. “And this is the word of 
the living God to you who are chosen—watch over 
the flock of God, you to whom is committed the 
charge and care; and take the oversight thereof, 
not by constraint but willingly; not for filthy lucre 
but of a ready mind. I charge and command you 
in the presence of the living God, not to rule as 
lords over God's heritage, but in the power of the 
spirit in all purity. Be examples to the flock, and 
see that order be kept in the church, in constantly 
meeting together, according to the rule that hath 
been given forth, that is to say, once in a week, or 


|more if it may be, besides the first day meeting. 


And you are to have a general meeting with other 
Friends near you, once in two or three weeks, as 
the Lord orders and makes way. Be not slack and 
backward, but faithful to the Lord, in improving 
every opportunity for Friends to meet; and in every 
town where Friends are scattered, lay the charge 
and care on some Friends who are most grown in 
the Truth, to see that they meet together to wait on 
the Lord three or four hours, as the Lord orders it, 
one night or two in the week. Watch over one 
another with a pure single eye, to see that those 
who come among them, walk orderly according to 
what they profess. If any walk disorderly, let 
those to whom the charge is committed, or any 


other who discovers them, and is moved to speak 
| . . . . 

ito them, deal plainly with them in reproving them, 
‘ministering to that which is pure in the conscience, 


Honesty and Trust—The following pleasant} William Dewsbury wrote the epistle on the support | for the restoring of them. But if they will not re- 


anecdote is from “Glances and Glimpses,” a new| of order and government inthe Society, which ap-|form, acquaint two or three more who are most 
book by Harriet K. Hunt, who was once a teacher|pearsto have been the first suggestions on that subject; |grown in the Truth, or you to whom the care to 
in Boston :— George Fox showed his freedom from all jealousy, | the flock is committed, with the other that did ad- 
A cousin of mine in Charleston, having passed|by placing his name to it, a/zer that of the writer.;monish them, and iw ¢ender love admonish them 
away, it became proper that I should attend herjThis is one, among the many proofs history fur-|again; and with plainness of speech, minister of 
funeral. ‘It was school afternoon; I did not dis-|nishes, that he was no seeker after superiority and | that which is pure in their consciences, to raise up 
miss the scholars, and as they disliked a monitor,|self-exaltation among his brethren. His great|¢he witness, and to judge and cut down the deceit, 
I hit upon the following plan of leaving them:— jobject was the spread of the Redeemer's kingdom, | that their souls may be saved, and their nakedness 
I placed in the chair the large old fashioned|the discharge of his own duty under his direction,|covered. But if they still walk in disorder when 
slate, (it had been my father's,) wrote on it the}and the encouragement of his brethren in the fulfil-|the church is met together, reprove them openly, 
names of the scholars in the order in which they|ment of theirs. William Penn says of him, “He|and if they still do not reform, but walk in their 
sat; and arranged the needlework and reading—} exercised no authority but over evil, and that every /|filthiness, when the church is met together, in the 
for I always had some interesting work to read|where, and in all; but with dove, compassion, and|name of the Lord Jesus Christ, charge them to de- 
aloud by some elder pupil every afternoon—and | /ong suffering, a most merciful man, as ready to|part from among you. So cast them out, and have 
then said, “ Now, children, when the clock strikes] forgive, as unapt to take or give an offence.” “And|no union with them, not so much as to eat with 
five, leave your seats orderly, go to my chair, and}truly I must say, that though God had visibly |them, until they repent and turn to the Lord, and 
place on the slate by each of your names a wit} clothed him with a divine preference and authority,|walk in obedience to that which is pure. If they 
for good behaviour, and a cross for bad. When Ijand indeed his very presence expressed a religious | do this, then receive them again; but if they still 
return I shall anxiously look at the slate, and in| majesty, yet he never abused it, but held his place| walk on in the,stubbornness of their wills, and not 
the morning, when you are assembled, I will readjin the church of God with great meekness, and a|bend to that which is pure in their consciences, 
the list, but I ¢rwst in you!” most engaging humility and moderation. For upon) keep them forth, that no filthy person dwell in the 
On my return I visited the school-room, and|ad/ occasions, like his blessed Master, he was a ser-|house of God. Then will the blessing of the Lord 
found but one cross on the slate; and that where] vant éo all, holding and exercising his eldership in}God be with you. 
I least expected it, appended to the name of a/the invisible power that had gathered them, with| “ See that there be not any in outward want in the 
beautiful, open, bright, brave child, who then pro-| reverence to the Head, and care over the body, and|church, and that all walk orderly in their places 
mised much for the world—the fact of having rich| was received only in that spirit and power of Christ,|and callings. And if any root of bitterness spring 
parents being her greatest drawback. She was thejas the first and chief elder in this age; who, as he|up in any, which causeth strife in their minds on 
last child in the school I should have thought ca-| was therefore worthy of double honour, so for the} against another, as soon as you know of it, call such 
pable of any misconduct. Well, the next morning|same reason it was given by the faithful of this day,|before you and examine the matter strictly; and 
Came: the list was read, it proved truthful; but| because his authority was inward and not outward,|stand in the wisdom and power of God to guide 
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you to judge the cause, and end it in righteousness.” | metal is called sodium, and the gas chlorine; and 
“Then will deceit be judged, and strife kept out,|as chemists always endeavour to use such terms as 
and the innocent set free to serve the Lord; and|they think will convey a clear idea of the things 
your union will be in Christ Jesus, where you will |they describe, salt in chemical language is termed 
bring forth fruit abiding in Him; and through his|“ chloride of sodium.” The ocean which flows to 
blood you shall overcome the world in you and|every part of the earth affords its inhabitants an 
without, and shall reign as kings upon the earth.” |inexhaustible supply of salt; and lest it might be 

William Dewsbury was concerned that those|thought that nature had not in this respect been 
appointed to the oversight of the flock should be|sufficiently bountiful, she supplies salt from the 
good examples, and should rule in the wisdom of|“ bowels of the earth.” We have salt mines yield- 
God, not as lords over his heritage. From his di-|ing “rock salt,” and salt springs, which, in many 
rections, they were zealous and diligent in holding|instances, are far away from the ocean, such as 
religious meetings, both day and night. They were|those at Syracuse, N. Y., in America. The salt 
not afraid of devoting themselves or their time, to/mines in Catalonia, in Hungary, and Poland, are 
the worship of the Lord, and to draw souls unto|of an enormous extent. A salt mine at Wilisca, 
him. It was their meat and drink to be in the|near Cracow, in Poland, has been worked for more 
Lord’s work in spreading his kingdom. He saw|than six hundred years Within it is found a kind 
there could be no growth in the Truth in those who | of subteraneous republic, which has its polity, laws, 
cultivated a bitter, contentious spirit. Those only|families, &c. When a traveller has arrived at the 
whose union was in Christ Jesus, could bring forth | bottom of this strange abyss he is surprised at the 
the fruits of his Spirit, and through his blood, over-|long series of lofty vaults sustained with huge pil- 
come the world and reign as kings by Him. \lars of rock salt, and which appear by the light of 

In the year 1654, he was committed to York|the flambeaux to be so many crystals of precious 
Castle under the name of a seducer. After the|stoncs. The most remarkable property of salt is 
warrant was issued to take him, he had gone to /its solubility in water; hence it is supposed that the 





than a peace officer, rushed into a meeting there, | sequence become saline, as we now find it. The 


She was deepening in the Truth, and her frien 
believing that she had received a gift for eldership, 
she was appointed to that station. She lived, use. 
ful and beloved, and was, we are told, “an honest, 
sincere-hearted Friend, in good esteem among 
concerned for the maintenance of our discipline— 
of exemplary life and conversation,”—and died 
Fourth mo. 30th, 1732, in the 78th year of her 
age. 

[Her husband, William Forrest, had deceased 
before her, leaving a portion of his property, after 
her decease, to Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, for 
the support of schools. ‘This property, at the cor. 
ner of Fourth and Chesnut streets, has been of es- 
sential service in enabling the select schools of 
Philadelphia to furnish a liberal education at a 
small price. ] 

THOMAS SPEAKMAN. 

Thomas Speakman, of Berkshire, Old England, 
was born the latter part of 1692 or early in 1693, 
He appears to have had his education amongst 
Friends, but through the frailties of the flesh he 
followed after youthful vanities, whereby he gave 


| present distress and uneasiness to his best friends, 


° » | - * ‘ | . . . 
Tholthorp, where the constable, more like a ruffian|sea washing over beds or strata of salt has in con-|and prepared the way for sorrow of heart to him- 


self in after life. Being often admonished for his 


with a manifest intention of injuring hm with an/use of salt with food is obvious from an analysis of| good, he endeavoured to remove the secret convie- 


iron fork, but says he, “the Lord by his power|the blood and the gastric juice. With the addition 


tions of his own heart by contending against the 


chained him, and prevented his bloody intents.” |of water, and under certain influences, salt changes | Truth. 


Whether the fellow was overawed by the calm,|its composition. Water being composed of hydro- 
solemn, and dignified deportment of the Friends, or | gen and oxygen, the change in salt, which takes 
whether from some other cause, he was prevented |place by means of the vital foree, produces soda 
from carrying the warrant into execution. Another | for the blood and hydrochloric acid for the stomach. 
warrant was procured from Thomas Dickinson of| As soda, is invariably found in the blood, and hy- 


. : . ; De ee 
Kirby Hall, which was served upon him at Crake |drochloric acid in the stomach, and as the blood 


about twenty-five miles from York. The officer,|and the stomach play their part correctly enough 
willing to save himself trouble, proposed his remain-|in our daily life, we can come to no other conclu- 


ing with his friends that night, on condition of their |sion than that salt, which supplies these materials 
being bound for his appearance next day. But|is absolutely necessary to our well-being. Salt is 
Dewsbury told them, that no man should be engaged not only useful to man in its primitive condition, 





When about twenty years of age, he removed to 
Pennsylvania, bringing a certificate of membership, 
and marrying amongst Friends soon after, he set- 
tled at Kennett, Chester county. In 1727 he re- 
moved to Londongrove township, where he resided 
the remainder of his life. He was now brought to 


isee the sinfulness of his conduct, and under the 


powerful convictions of the Holy Spirit, was led to 


,|abhor himself in dust and ashes. After a season 


.of bitterness and anguish of soul, his self-will whs 
‘broken, and in true humility and lowliness of mind, 


im; ing 2onsté said, “ If ‘but as it affords soda, its value is manifestly in-|he lay as a prostrate suppli ooking to the 
for him; and turning to the constable said, “ If thou | but t afford da, it ] festly in-|he lay prostrate suppliant, looking to the Lord 


hast power over the body, do with it what thou hast | creased. 
power to do.” The constable then bade them stay at | 
the house of his friend as the evening was advanc- 
ing, whereupon William Dewsbury, assured the 


The manufacture of soda from salt in' Jesus Christ for his onl¥ hope of salvation. As, 
England is one of the most important of our arts;!grace was working in his soul, his clear sighted 
for without soda no hard soaps could be produced; | Friends, beholding its fruit, in his humble, consis- 
and for a thousand other things are we a debtor to tent demeanor, were enabled to rejoice over him. 
officer of his readiness to go with him on the fol-| Salt & Co. Besides the soda there is the chlorine. |The work of sanctification through the baptisms of 
lowing morning, if the Lord pleased. This respite|'The great supremacy of the Manchester cotton |fire and of the Holy Ghost, proceeded steadily on- 
afforded him and his friends the opportunity of sit-| mills in supplying the wide world with fabrics, is|}ward until, through the Lord’s mercy, his whole 
ting down together to wait upon God ; but late in/owing not only to the application of mechanics, to character seemed changed. Soon a concern came 
the night while thus engaged, they were surprised machinery, but also to the multifarious uses of'on him for the good of others, and a gift in the 
by the inhabitants, with the high constable at their|chlorine derived from common salt.—Scientific| ministry was conferred upon him. His friends say 
head, who surrounded the house, attacking the doors | American. of his ministry, “Continuing faithful, he grew in 
and windows with great fury, and when they got ——->— the same, and had a living, satisfactory testimony 
this innocent servant of the Lord into their hands, For “The Friend.” |to bear.” 
they urged him along the street from one ale-house BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, He was faithful and dedicated, but his Master 
to another, until they found one into which entrance Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem-|@#@ Bot appoint him long continued service. He 
could be obtained, and in the morning he was taken been of the Yearly Mesting of Philadelphia. was taken ill, and deceased after a short illness, on 
before Dickinson, who being unable to prove any : " the 15th of the Fifth month, 1732, béing in the 
thing against him, committed him to York Castle. 40th year of his age. He died “in peace with 
Here he was detained about four months, but though God, and in unity with faithful Friends.” 
he claimed of Judge Hyndham at the assize, that} Joan Forrest, wife of William Forrest, was born 
he should have a fair trial, with his accusers face|in Warminster, in Wiltshire, Old England, Tenth 
to face, which the judge promised, yet he was set at|mo. 10th, 1654. She was convinced of the Truth 
liberty by proclamation, after this detention on an|in her youth, as was also her husband. They suf-|/early settlers at Frankford, Philadelphia county, 
unfounded malicious charge, without any proof, or|fered some persecution for conscience’ sake, and | was one of the valuable Friends in hisday. In the 
the opportunity of defending himself, that the priest | William was imprisoned in 1683, for not attending|Second month, 1713, he married Elizabeth, widow 
might escape the disgrace of making false allega-|at the Parish steeple-house, in Warminster, during of Joshua Gilbert, soon after which he became use- 
tions against a sound Christian, and being the the time it was open for public worship. ful in religious society. His residence was now in 
means of depriving him of his liberty, Soon after this they removed to America, andj Philadelphia, where he exercised the rights of hos- 
(Tq be continued.) settled in Philadelphia. Joan was soon employed |pitality, kind to all classes, and especially ministering 


~~ -——~+e-- 


Sall in the affairs of our religious Society, and mani-|to the necessities of the saints. Being appointed 
A . 


fested much dedication of heart, and honest zeal|an elder, he was fervent in spirit in fulfilling the 


(Continued from page 340.) 


JOAN FORREST. 


PAUL PRESTON. 


Paul Preston, son of William Preston, one of the 





Although salt forms part of the daily food of/for the proper enforcement of the discipline. Few| 


nearly the whole of the human race, yet few have|persons were so much employed by the women 
any idea of its composition. Salt is a compound of| Friends of Philadelphia Monthly and other’ meet- 


duties devolving on him, and his services in reli- 
gious meetings were many. 
He was, we are informed, “careful in the atten- 


es 24 ik! &. & 
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two substances, 9 metal and gaseous body. he|ings for discipline, in her day, as Joan Forrest.|dance of religious meetings, and in the edyeation of 
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his children.” His last illness was of several | which she had an excellent gift, and was abun-|in 1855, was $57,616,749, being about the average 
months duration, but the Lord Jesus, whom he had | dantly exercised therein at home and abroad. 


endeavoured to serve whilst in health, preserved 
him in resignation and peace to the end. 
Chalkley, w who considered Paul Preston’s house as 
his Philadelphia home, and s speaks of him as his| 


| 
| 


|satisfaction of Friends there. 


each year the last four. About one-tenth of the 


In the year 1705 she visited the meetings in New|cotton imported from the United States is re-ex- 


“dear friend, and kind landlord,” tells us that onjin “England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales.” In 
his dying bed, he said “he had no desire to live |this visit she had, at least at times, the company of| 


but to do good, and that it had been his care to! Elizabeth Webb. 


keep a 


to all men, which now was his comfort.” 


She accomplished this service in| 


Thomas | England, in company with Ann Sibthorp, to the | ported from England, while nearly one-half of that 


In 1709, with full| imported from British India is never used in her 
unity of her friends, she visited Friends and others factories but is sent away. 


These facts are signi- 
|ficant of their relative value. ,American cotton 
is estimated at one hundred per cent. superior 


Ito that of India. Cotton constitutes in value 


a conscience yoid of offence towards God, and | ‘humility and fear, and on her return, in the early |more than two-thirds of the domestic exports of 
\part of 1712, presented many returning certificates | the United States to France. 


Next to the United 


He lived in good esteem with his friends and/and minutes of the unity of those visited, to the|States, France derives her supplies of cotton from 
neighbours—valued for his religious serv ices, be-| general meeting of ministers in the Fourth month. lthe 
loved for his kindness and hospitality ; and when| In the early part of 1713, she again visited New 
he deceased, Ninth month 7th, 1732, his loss was| England; and in 1714 the meetings of Maryland, 


deeply felt. 


ANN PARSON, 


| having in the last visit 8 


Ann Parson was the daughter of John Chapman, | companion. 


who, in 1684, removed from England with his wife | 


Soon after this she married Parson. 


and ‘several young children, of whom Ann was one,| After her marriage we find her, in 1719, visiting 


to Pennsylvania. 
in Wrightstown, Bucks county, and settled there. 
The next year, having two sons born to him, he 
called the name of the settlement Twins-borough. 
Of these two children, Abraham and Joseph, we| 
shall have occasion to speak hereafter. Ann, the 
subject of this memoir, was born in England, in| 
1675. 


John C hapman purchased land | Friends to the south, with Rose Tibbits ; and to the 


time of her last illness dilig vently attending meetings 


at home and other parts of the province of Pennsyi- 
vania. 
7. 
lected for “ The Friend.” 


. The Cotton Trade of the World. 


The Secretary of State has presented to Congress | 


Wrightstown was, in 1685, and for some time | some comprehensive : and valuable tables, exhibiting | 


after, one of the settlements the farthest in the wil-| 
derness, and most distant from the bulk of the 
English inhabitants. The Indians, however, who 
were numerous, were very kind to John Chapman 
and family, and although they came to his house 
in great companies and were often supplied by him 
with food, yet they furnished his family from their 
own stores in time of need. On one occasion, when 
John Chapman's family were suffering for want of 
provisions, his eldest daughter, Mara, through the| 
providence of the Almighty Father, secured them | 
a seasonable supply. She was riding by the Ne- 
shaming creek, when hearing a noise as of some ani- 
mal in distress, she stopped to examine what it was. 
On looking into the creck, she saw a large buck 
under the bank, who having just escaped from the| 
teeth of a wolf, ‘had taken refuge i inthe water. The! 
young girl, with great presence of mind, alighted 
from her horse, took off the bridle, and with a \ stick | 


slipped it over ‘the horns of the wounded and terri-| 


fied animal, and secured him until assistance came. 


The wolf, who did not seem willing to resign his| 


prey to the young girl, on the approach of others 
retired. 


When the twins were nine or ten years old, they| 


went out towards evening to search for their father's 
cattle. Meeting one of their Indian neighbours in 
the woods, he ‘advised them to go home fe aring | 
that they would be lost. 


not reach home ‘until after night. They found the 
Indian there. He was so concerned aes them 
that he came to see, doubtless with an intent of 
rendering aid in searching for them if they were 
lost. ‘The same kind feelings actuated the In- 
dians when, about that time, ‘the parents went to| 


Yearly Meeting, leaving their large family of young} 


children at home. Eve ery day, during the parents | 
absence, these watchful guardians of. the interests 
of their friends, came to see whether things were | 
all going on rightly amongst them. 


progressed to the sanctification of her soul. 


They were assured, per-| 
haps, that they knew the way, and did not at once | 2 
take his advice ; the consequence was that they did 


the amount of the cotton trade of the world for the’ 


last five years, with the various tariff duties and| 
jcustom-house regulations. 
ithe important part the United States perform in 


These statistics show 


this trade. This country has exported an average 


. . ome a al 
of more than a thousand million of pounds of cot-| 
ton in each of the five years past, of which quan-| 
tity more than seven hundred millions pounds! 


\went to England and nearly two hundred million 


pounds to France, from which this latter Govern-|i 


ment derived an annual revenue of nearly three 
‘millions of dollars. The amount of cotton export- 
ed in 1855 was—to Great Britain, 673,498,259 
lbs., free of duty ; to France, 210,113,809 lbs., 
duty of $3 72 per 220 Ibs. in national vessels, and 
$6 48 in foreign vessels, duty paid $2,939, 300 ; to 
Spain, 33,071, 795, duty 794 ets. per 102 ibs. in 
| national vessels, and $1 85 in foreign vessels, paid 

265,296 ; to Russia, 448,896, 18}. duty for 36 
Ibs, paid $47 i to Hanse ‘Towns, 30,809,991 
duty paid, $25,795; to Belgium, 12,2 9,553 free ; 
to Austria, 9,761, 465, free ; to Sardinia ‘and ‘Taaly, 
16,087,064, different ‘rates ; to Mexico, ¥,527,079, 
duty $1 50 ou 101 lbs., paid $103,118; to "Hol- 


8,428,437, different rates; to British North Ame- 
rican Provinces, 883,204, free ; to Denmark , 209,- 


Portugal, 144,006, duty paid, 19 cents; elsewhere, 
70,82 22, Total amount exported in 1855, 1,003,- 


‘cents per pound, would produce the sum of Ss0, - 
\273 968 08. 7 


cording to British authorities, 661,529,220 pounds, | 


continent. 





Sarah Miller as companion. | 
| Returning minutes in all these visits, speak of the | 
| unity of Friends with her service and that of her 


land, 4,941,414, free; to Sweden and "Norway, | 
186, free; to Guba, 9,62 20, duty paid $2,355; to 
424, ,601 pounds which, at an average price ‘of eight 


The annual average importation of cotton from 
all countries into England, the last five years, has 
been 838,335,984 pounds, of which amount, ac-| 


or more than three-fourths, were ‘from the United 
States, 715,525,296, pounds i is the annual consump- | 
‘tion in Great Britian, the rest is exported to the 
About six-sevenths of the cotton re- 
ceived at Liverpool comes from the United States ;| 
As Ann Chapman g grew in years, the visitations | four-fifths are estimated to be imported for the fac-| 
of the Lord’s Holy Spirit often tendered her spirit, |tories of Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
and as she submitted thereto, the work of grace | of spindles in operation in England is estimated 
About| at more than twenty millions. 


Lev vant, and .the third place is held by South 
; America. 

There are at present in Russia, or there were 
previous to the war, 495 cotton factories, employing 
112,427 operatives, and producing annually 40,- 
907,736 pounds of yarns and corresponding amounts 
of textiles. 

Before the breaking out of the late war, the man- 
ufacture of cotton in the Russian empire was pro- 
gressing with extraordinary activity. The number of 
spindles exceeded 350,000, producing annually 
jupwards of 10,800,000 pounds of cotton yarns. 
The barter trade with the Chinese at Kiachta sti- 
mulates this branch of manufactures in Russia, as 
the article of cotton velvet constitutes the leading 
staple of exchange at that point for the teas and 
other merchandize of China. In former years this 
article was supplied almost exclusively by Great 
Britain, but the Chinese prefer the Russian manu- 
facture, and hence the steady progress of that 
branch of industry. ‘Thus the annually ine reasing 
| importation of the raw material and constant dimi- 
|nution in the quantity of cotton yarns imported is 
accounted for. Ware raw cotton admitted, as in 
England, free of duty, the United States would 
most probably supply, in the direct trade, the 
whole quantity consumed in that Empire. As it 
jis, the commercial reforms in Russia, already an- 
nounced offeially and now in progress, compre- 
|hending, as they do, the establishment of American 
houses at St. ] ‘etersburg, must necessarily tend to 
that result— Ledger. ‘ 





For “The 


The Wrongs of Teachers. 


Friend.” 


[The writer who furnishes the following, accom- 
,|panied it with a note stating that it was written with- 
lout the cognizance of any teacher. Eds. of Friend.] 
Among the wrongs abounding in the world, claim- 
jing the attention of all true friends of the emancipa- 
tion of society from existing evils, whether they be 
ithe wrongs of individuals, of classes, or of races, 
engaging the pen of the moralist and the philanthro- 
|pist, the wrongs of teachers have obtained but little 
copsideration ; and yet if we will but examine into 
the subject, if we will but revert to circumstances 
|known in our own experience, we may discover that 
the wronggof teachers exist not merely in name, 
but have a substantial reality, so that their removal 
or amelioration are worthy of the efforts of all 
classes. 

It is necessary for faithful teachers to maintain a 
constant watch over their charge, promptly to meet 
all outgoings of the careless, to check the propensi- 
ties of the erring, and to inflict punishment on the 
disobedient ; but when the restless child, dissatisfied 
with the curbing influence exerted over him, pours 
out his complaints into the too-willing ear of the 
parent, how often is it the case, that the parent, in- 
stead of upholding the teac her in his beneficent 


The number | efforts, instead of eadeavouring to convince the child 


of the necessity of conducting ‘at all times with pro- 





~The value of cot-|prigty and complying with ‘the regulations of the 


the year 1699, she came forth in the ministry, in| ton supplied by the United States to Great Britain, |school, will palliate the faults or favour the views of 
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the pupil; saying perhaps, that the teacher ought|he has succeeded in accumulating ; while the young 
, not to be fo strict ; and thus foster a spirit of re-|man of superior ability who, with no capital except 

bellion which may eventually prove disastrous to the |the gifts of his Maker, the fruits of his study, and 

pupil himself and injurious to his associates ; when |the integrity of his heart, entering on the noble vo- 

if it was but known, that except for actual cases of |cation of a teacher, devotes himself to leading the 
; injustice, no ear would be opened for hearing com- |youth i in the ways of knowledge, to expanding their 
plaints, much uncomfortable feeling might be ‘spared | minds in the truths of science, and above all to 
the child, and the evil effect of connivance or indul- training their steps in the paths of virtue; who 
gence be av oided ; sothatin justice to the teacher, for Ithrough the wearing trials of his vocation, amid all 
the benefit of the child, and consequently for their |the discouragements with which he is surrounded, 
| own peace, it behoves parents to watch over their own |still presses firmly on, endeayouring faithfully to 
| spirits in this thing, that they may not contribute to |fulfil his mission, and who in the end is able to re- 
the injury of their offs spring nor in any wise mar fie ‘ct that he has exerted an influence more extensive 
that harmony so desirable in a well regulated school. | in its range and higher in its consequences than 

It will sometimes occur even in schools care fully | any ordinary business could effect, is silently disre- 
guarded, that among the scholars there are those,|garded by the world and soon forgotte n by those 
who, receiving but little moral restraint at home, | who would wish to be numbered with the virtuous. 
prove by their actions their unfitness for associating| Leaving however all specific causes, and examin- 
with children whose training has been differentin its|ing the subjett upon the broad foundation of the 
character. These, though deserving disgrace and |relations subsisting between teachers and pupils, and 
perhaps dismissal, are through the clemency of the |parents and the community, and guided therein 
teacher but moderately punished, and with a hope |simply by what we have known in the experience 
of reformation, they are continued in the school,|of bygone days, we certainly may conclude that 
where they too often poison the principles of their |amongthe wrongs of classes, those of teachersmay be 



























too yielding to resist as they ought that influence | christian influences for their amelioration. 

which wickedness so often seems to obtain ; and how |= 

frequent it is that these bad spirits conceive an en- 

mity, an absolute hatred of their teacher (who is| 

bound to discourage, restrain, and punish them in| 

i all their acts of error,) which the »y endeavour to im- | 

part to all in the school, and ofttimes with such sue- 

cess that general ill feelings towards partic salar | DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING. 

teachers often obtain. Those who are conversant | 
with schools can mournfully attest this. 

Now when such a sad state does befal a school, 

when a general feeling of dislike pervades the minds ‘been prev iously held at ten. 


M. O. T. 
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parents, instead of promptly checking it by strongly | past ; 
expressed disapprobation, and by forbidding any-|ducted in usual course. 

thing tending to increase or spread it, receive the| Certificates on behalf of Sarah Squire, John P. 
clude that where there is no attachment there can|half of Robert and Christine Alsop, and Eliza P. 
be little learned, and the school may as well be|Gurney, were produced and read. 
abandoned ; whereas if the parents and teacher 


the pupils and the latter would eventually be formed, | 
which would increase instead of lessen ; but as is too 
commonly the case, the teacher is wronged, the child |at the usual hour, rather 
is injured, and the parent made uncomfortable ; and | quently became considerably increased. 
this is sometimes the state, even when the teacher’s |nistering Friends were 


others. 
























by all, and where his integrity is unquestioned. commencement of the business. 
What an easy thing it is for children to persuade |tatives except four were present. Our Friend, 

unconsciously will they give a deceptive colouring in | disposition. 

the recital of their troubles » Which may fall plausi- | 


bly upon ears quickened by parental partiality, yn- | |English friends were read in course. 





thus the wrongs of the teac cher may be heightened | E Iders, a 
through the credulity of the parents. 


|vious practice, which had been given verbally. 
How easy it is for parents to slide into a belief’ 


The London and Foreign epistles 


better than many othe rs, while did they but know | |giving rise to little remark. 


at school, while there might be none at home. 
A young man of ordinary talents, possessed of choose clerks. 


enters the avenues of trade and is enabled by con-| James N. Richardson as assistants. 


labour, is the amount of this world’s goods which lat the present. 





school-fellows, who though more virtuous, are still |mumbered, and that they are worthy the efforts of 

































“The meeting of ministers and elders took place 
lon Seventh-day, the 26th of Fourth month, at 
leleven o'clock, the Conference of “Elders having 
The number in at 
of the scholars, how often does it occur that their|tendance appeared similar to that of several years 
and the business of the meeting was con- 












tales of their children in silence, and inwardly con-| Milner, and Henry Hopkins, with minutes on be- 






The three first 
were on a general visit to Friends in Ireland ; the 
mutually fulfilled their duty, an attachment between |others to attend the Yearly Meeting, and some few 









Second-day morning.—The meeting assembled 
small at first, but subse- 
Two mi- 
engaged briefly, but im- 
faculty for imparting instruction is acknowledged |pressively, in religious communication, prior to the 
All the represen- 










themselves that they are aggrieved, and how almost | Jacob Green, was among the absent, through in- 





The certificates and minutes on behalf of our 


Then came a 
less restrained by a discerning spirit of justice, and |zwrdtten report from the Meeting of Ministers and 


an jmprov ement, it was ‘considered, on pre- 










came next in 
that their children, although not perfect, are yet ‘order of reading, Ohio excepted, these documents 


There was no epistle 
the extent of their wande rings in the path of error, received from North Carolina; the others were re- 
their hearts would sink with amazement ; ; and be it |ferred as usual to a committee; and after transact- 
noted that there would be many evidences of this |i ing some routine business, the meeting adjourned 
Ito allow time for the representatives to meet and 
This body agreed to the continu-|r 
some capital, whether by legacy or otherwise, w ho|ance of last year’s clerk, with Henry Russell and 
In the after- 
stant application or sometimes by speculation, to noon, the Yearly Meeting took up the question in- 
increase his store from time to time until at length | volved in the Qhio separation ; the meeting last 
he amasses a fortune, will often.be commended ‘by year having concluded to adopt the report of its 
the world for his attention and his shrewdness, when committee, “that no decision should, at that time, be 
perhaps all he can boast of as the result of his life’s |come to, and to leave it for further consideration 
























After some interchange of sentiment, it was de 


cided to open in the meeting at large, the question 7 
as to which of the two Yearly Meetings i in Ohio we 


should recognize. Accordingly there were read 
the various official documents, received from or on 
behalf of both bodies, which occupied several hours, 
The meeting then settling down to the considera- 
tion of the important subject thus brought before it, 
after solid deliberation and much expression of 
sentiment, the judgment of the meeting was.re- 
corded in favour of the body in Ohio, represented 
by Jonathan Binns and Jane M. Plummer as 
clerks. 

This sitting oceupied five-and-a-half hours, and 
after such protracted deliberation, the meeting was 
fairly exhausted. ‘There was, however, much un- 
animity in this decision, but one Friend ‘ady ocating 
further delay, and no voice being raised in favour 
of the other body. The Friends at ; the table were en- 
trusted with the bringing in to another sitting, a 
suitable minute as a record of the judgment come 
to by the meeting. 

Third-day morning, Fourth month 29th.—Soon 
after coming together, the Friends appointed pro- 
duced the draft of minute ordered at the previous 
sitting, which was approved and adopted. A duly 


-|authenticated copy to be sent to the correspondent 


of the body recognized; and a similar copy, to- 
gether with the epistle forwarded therefrom, to be 
sent to Benjamin Hoyle, the clerk of the other 
body. 

‘The answers to the queries were then proceeded 
with, as far as the seventh inclusive. Deficiencies 
were reported as to the attendance of our religious 
meetings; also in relation to the important duty of 
parental care in training of young persons—and 
with reference to the maintenance of our testimony 
relative to ecclesiastical demands, &e. Much weighty 
counsel went forth on some of the subjects above 
alluded to, and the deficiencies reported as to our 
testimony against a hireling ministry, took such 
hold of the meeting, as to cause reference of the 
subject to the Large Committee. This was a solid 
sitting, and we trust it will be remembered by some 
as an instructive opportunity. 

Evening. —The remaining queries and answers 
were rei ad, and the whole referred to three Friends, 
to prepare answers therefrom to the first eleven, for 
London. ‘The consideration now arose, in usual 
course, as to whether the state of the body, as 
depicted in the answers brought up, claimed the 
further care and attention of the meeting. No 
particular concern being expressed, a minute was 
made expressive of the exercise of the meeting in 
view of our present condition as a Society; which 


being read, was approved, and adopted. It con- 
cludes with a “desire that all among us may be 


aroused to a serious consideration of our great 
responsibilities as professors of the Christian name ; 
and by increased devotedness of heart to the Lord, 
be strengthened of Him to greater dedication to 
His service, and to that measure of individual 
faithfulness by which our own growth in grace will 
be advanced, and the cause of truth and righte- 
ousness be promoted. » ‘The Accounts of Suffer- 
ings sustained by Friends in the three provinces 
were read, the amount being £494 10s, 9d. 

Large Committee met at eight P.M., and sepa- 
rated sub-committees for the London and Foreign 
epistles. Some discussion arose as to sending an 
epistle to Philadelphia, not knowing the present 
state of that Yearly Meeting as to a division this 
year ; but it was believed best not to omit address 
ing them at this time. Though no epistle was re- 
ceived from North Carolina, yet it was concluded 
to address their next Yearly Meeting as usual. 

Fourth-day morning, Fourth month 30th— 
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Meeting for worship, which was a large gathering ;| however, in our judgment, too much of a looking 


and a number of Friends were engaged to minis- 
ter to the assembly. Soon after the meeting dis- 
persed, the Yearly Meeting’s Committee (a stand- 
ing body analogous in function to the Meeting for 
Sufferings i in London) met by appointment of the 
Yearly Meeting, and was occupied about two hours 
in considering some provisions of the Tithe Rent 
Charge Act. 

Afternoon.—Last year, a proposition was re- 
ceived from the Quarterly Meeting of Leinster, to 
assimilate our mode of answering the queries to 
that of England, viz., to answer the first eleven 
only in spring, and to this meeting; and the re- 





outward for that instruction, which is more con- 
vincingly to be learned within. Outward means, 
doubtless,.have their use, where judiciously adminis- 
tered; but there is much reason to believe, that an 
increased watchful attention to the teachings of the 
Spirit of Truth in the heart is that which is mainly 
wanting; and a fear impresses us, that this im- 
portant part of Christian truth is not sufficiently and 
practically recognized by some who may even be| 
measurably awakened to a sense of the unspeakable | 
value of eternal things. Did this watchful care) 
more prevail, it would manifest its good fruits in 
greater solidity and gravity of demeanor, in the 





A copy of said petition was presented and read in 
te Yearly Meeting, and the attention paid to this 
matter by the Committee was satisfactory to the 
meeting. 
place. 


Soon after this an adjournment took 


Siath-day morning—Meeting for worship. A 


number of Friends were engaged in ministry and in 
prayer. 


At the rise of the meeting, the Epistle Committee 
met and passed some of the Foreign epistles ; also a 


circular paragraph for all of them, on the restora- 


tion of peace in Europe; and a paragraph to be 


| appe mded to each, informing of the Yearly Meet- 


ing’s decision on the Ohio ‘question—omitting the 


mainder to the Autumn Quarterly Meeting, with) daily walk amongst men, and greater willingness to | latter in that to Ohio, in consequence of its being 


those answered there in usual course. 
underwent some discussion last year, and was re- 
ferred for further considefation to this Yearly Meet- 
ing. 


The subject} yield to those restraints of the cross of Christ, which | 


are ever opposed to a conformity to the world, i in| 


attire, deportment, and language—in harmony with 


It was now spoken to at much length, but} the apostolic exhortation, not ‘to be “conformed to 


the meeting not being prepared to adopt the ero-lthda world ; but be ye transformed by the renewing 


position, it was therefore set aside. 


account, the meeting adjourned. 


At seven o'clock the Large Committee assembled, | the attention of Monthly Meetings, soon after which 
and being an open one, it was numerously atte mded. | the Meeting adjourned. 


The Yearly Meeting had referred the subject of 


Atter the ap-| of your minds, that ye may prove what is the good, 
pointing of a Committee to audit the treasurer’s| and acceptable, and perfect will of God.” 


The minute was adopted, and recommended to 


Fifth- day ¢ vening.—The first matter for con-| 


Tithe Rent Charge to this body for consideration.| sideration was a proposition, received last year from | 
It had been stated in that meeting, that many} Leinster Quarterly Meeting, for the sanction of the 


Friends, holders, or rather occupiers of land, had} 
come to the conclusion that Tithe Rent Charge be-| 


Yearly Meeting to the use of grave stones. In 
Ireland there has never been any rule of discipline, | 


ing now a fixed tax on land, and not on industry, | or minute of advice, on this subject, long establish- | 
as heretofore, the objection to its payment was|ed practice having discountenanced the use of stones 


done away. 


cided that Tithe and Tithe Rent C harge are iden- 
tieal—the application, in both cases, being the same 


opportunity of stating their views on the subject. A 
long discussion of this matter was accordingly en- 
tered on, and a free interchange of sentiment hay- 
ing taken place, the judgme nt of the meeting was 
obviously in entire harmony with the former con- 
clusion above referred to, a few only being of an 
opposite view. A verbal report to this effect was 
agreed on to the Yearly Meeting, and the commit- 
tee separated at a late hour. 

Fijth-day morning, 1st of Fifth month—At 
eleven o'clock the Ye: arly Meeting assembled. Af- 
ter several Friends had been engaged i in ministry, 
the report of the Large Committee on the Tithe 
Rent Charge discussion was verbally given in; but 
no further time was occupied with the : subject. The 
committee appointed to audit the treasurer's ac- 
count, gave in their report, and recommended £200 
to be assessed on the Quarterly Meetings, for the 


use of the Yearly Meeting, which was accordingly 
done. 


Next followed a minute of last Yearly Meeting 


in London, submitted for adoption by our Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee, recommending Monthly Meet- 


ings to bestow care and oversight towards young 


persons, 
schools. 
length and interest, respecting the class alluded to 
in the minute, as Ww ell as our own members in early 


life. 


not members, educated at our public 


towards the youth. 
gious training of children was much dwelt upon, 


and some systematic and associated plan of religious 
instruction of young persons spoken to by various 
individuals, without anything, liowever, of a practi- 
The deliberation on 
this subject was agreeably conducted, and mani- 
fested that the minds of many of our young people 
There is, 


cal nature ‘being suggested. 


are thoughtful about their best interests. 


This being inconsistent with the judg-| indicating where our Friends were laid ; 
ment of this Yearly Meeting i in 1840, which de-| later time—and especially since Friends ine Eng- 












This opened a discussion of considerable 








A number of young persons took part in this 
discussion, and it was generally conceded that more 
kindly care and interest needed to be exercised 
The subject of the early reli- 
















but of! 


land have adopted a different course—a growing 


| desire, on the part of many, has been manifested 
—it was believed right to give Friends another| for the introduction of these memorials of the dead 


There appeared a considerable diversity of senti- 

ment on this subject, and its discussion occupied a/ 

large portion of the time of the meeting. Of young| 
Friends, a large number, and some few of those more | 

advanced, were in favour of adopting the proposition. | 
The number who took an opposite view was much | 
less. It was deemed best, therefore, to yield to the 
wishes of the majority, as, in the opinion of many, | 
no principle of the Society was involved in the con- 
cession. A committee was accordingly appointed | 
to draft a minute onthe subject, to be submitted to | 
a future sitting. 

‘A minute of London Yearly Meeting, 1855, re- 
specting the extending of care towards members of 
the Society resident in Australia, was submitted for 
adoption by the Yearly Meeting’s Committee. The| 
notification of such parties to the Meetings for Dis-| 
cipline established in that country, is the ‘prominent 
feature of this minute; and after some time spent 
in deliberation on the comparative advantages and |r 
disadvantages of the course suggested, it was adopt- | 
ed, and directions issued to our Monthly Meetings | 





settle in that locality. 
A minute of Carlow Monthly Meeting, concern- 


tore, was now read, and being acceptable to the) 

meeting, was signed by the clerk on its behalf. 
Testimonies respecting our deceased friends Wil- | 

liam Forster and Rachel Priestman, were read. 





ing’s Committee, informing of its action regarding a 
bill lately introduced into. Parliament, for the abo- 
lition of ministers’ money in Ireland, now engaged 
the attention of the meeting. That body be liey ed it 
to be a suitable time to petition for the abolition of 
this impost; a petition had accordingly been pre- 
pared, and forwarded to the chief secretary for [re- 
land; but the bill was lost on its second reading. 







.|signed by the meeting 


to eomply with its provisions, with reference both to| 
such as have already emigrated, or may hereafter| Yearly Meeting, respecting the restoration of peace, 


lus, as 
ing our late friend Elizabeth Barrington, of Balli-| 


accompanied by the minute of the Yearly Meeting. 
Sixth-day ajternoon—Read general epistle from 
London Ye arly Meeting of last year. A proposi- 
tion from the Quarterly Meeting of Leinster, for a 
change in the time of commencing our Yearly Meet- 
ing, was next read; to the effect, that the Yearl 


|Me eting of Ministers and Elders should be on the 
| Fourth-day preceeding the Seventh-day on which it 
,|is now held; 


the Yearly Meeting to open with a 
meeting for worship next day at ten, and the first 
sitting of said meeting at four, same evening and to 
continue from day to day until concluded. The 
proposition underwent some discussion, and many 
seemed to favour the change, but it was referred 
for further consideration next year. 

The subject of the punishment of death was in- 
troduced, and some time spent,in deliberation upon 
it. The discussion was an interesting one, and it 


issued in the nomination of a committee to prepare 


a petition to both Houses of Parliament, for the 
abolition of this mode of punishment, and to be 
at large. Adjourned till 
next morning. 

The Large Committee met at eight o'clock, and 
was oceupied in passing the London and Foreign 
epistles. 

Seventh-day morning.—There was a quiet and 
comforting feeling over the meeting after assembling. 
A proposition made at a former sitting by the Com- 
mittee of Management of the Agricultural School 
‘at Brookfield, for the Yearly Méeting to take that 
institution under its care, having been adopted, a 
minute was now made to that effect, and read and 
agreed to. 

The annual reports of that school, and those of 
Ulster and Munster were read, but without eliciting 
any remark. 

The petition for the abolition of death punish- 
ments, prepared by the committee appointed for 
that purpose, was read and agreed to and arrange- 
‘ments made for its being signed by Friends gene- 

rally at the close of this sitting ; the care of its pre- 
[sentation being left in the hands of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee. 

A concern, expressed at an early sitting of the 


land the thankful feeling which which was due from 
being by our pe aceable principles exempted 
from having any part in the late war, or suffering 
through bereavement of relatives or by their mu- 
Itilations—a concern which did not, at the time of 
being jntroduced, make much way in the minds of 


|Friends, was again brought forward, and so laid 
A paragraph in the report of the Yearly Meet-| 


hold of the meeting as to issue in the naming of a 
‘committee to prepare a suitable minute for the 
adoption of the mecting. Those thus named re- 
tired, and some time after returned with an essay 
‘of a minute, which, with some alteration, was adopt- 
ed and recorded. 

The answers to the queries for London having 
been read and agreed to, a message from the 
women’s meeting announced the concern of two of 








their number to pay us a visit, which being united 
with, Sarah Squire and Eliza Malcomson were fh- 
troduced by Samuel Bewley and John Pim. The 
female Friends were both engaged in ministry at 
considerable length, and the first named in suppli- 
cation. 

The representatives to London Yearly Meeting 
were then nominated, and a communication from: 
the Women’s Yearly Meeting was received, inti- 
mating that their meeting was drawing to a close, 
and that they could make the acknowledgment, | 
that they had been favoured at seasons with the| 
presence of heavenly good, and had conducted their} 


business with much harmony. A record of similar} 


import was made by ourclerk; next ensued a time|the guards thrown around the ballot box by the bill of 


of impressive silence ; several Friends were then en- 
gaged in ministerial service, soon after which the} 
concluding minute was read, and after a brief pause 
the meeting separated.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

EUROPE.—Latest advices from England are of the 
Sixth mo. 25th. The news is generally unimportant. 
Peace meetings and addresses to America were frequent. 
The excitement consequent on the arrival of Crampton, 
speedily subsided, and judging from the newspapers in 
the interior, it would seem that the people generally are 
pleased with the turn affairs have taken. It is said that 
the public feeling on American difficulties has now sub- 
sided so much, as to have no longer any unsettling effect 
on the markets. The London Times 
tain to hasten a settlement of the Central American| 
question before the election of Buchanan to the Presi-| 
dency, should that take place. 

In France, Louis Napoleon is taking steps to have the} 
Empress appointed Regent for her son. Two and a half| 
millions of francs have been collected for the 
from inundation. 


sufferers 
Letters from Vienna state that Mar-| 
shal Radetsky has sent word to his government from} 
Lombardy, that if the excitement peer ie in Lombardy | 
and the Venetian provinces, he should demand an in-} 
crease of 30,000 troops. Mazzini’s agents at Malta, say] 
that everything is ripe at Naples for a great movement. 
Advices from Parma state that the Grand Duchess, while 
attempting to leave her dominions, was arrested by the | 
Austrian military authorities, and obliged to return | 
to her gp pital. On her remonstrating, she was told that} 
as the fovernment of Parma had called on the Austrian | 
troops, it was necessary that the sovereign should remain | 
to countenance their acts. The ship Sarah Bryant, from | 
Cronstadt to New York, was the first American vessel 
that passed the Sound since the expiration of the treaty. 
She paid the duties under protest. It is stated, that 
owing to the mediation of Russia, an arrangement has 
been concluded between Denmark and the United States, 
in virtue of which a provisional toll convention will re- 
main in force until Sixth month, 1857, and the Sound 
dues will be collected under this convention as formerly. 

The Russian government is turning its attention to the 
colonization of its American territory. <A large coloni-| 
zation party is being fitted out at Hamburg, by the Rus-} 
sian-American Company. It appears settled that very | 
little grain will be exported from Russia this season. 
Hundreds of vessels that went to the Black Sea for car-|} 
goes will return empty. It is stated that the Russian} 
Emperor’s views are favourable to reform ; business men 
now find it a far easier matter to obtain passports for 
foreign countries. The state of Poland, since hopes of 
freedom were awakened during the war, has been one 
requiring nice discrimination and great tact; the con- 
duct of Alexander has been much approved, as evincing 
judgment and ability, and his efforts towards pacifica-| 
tion have apparently been followed by success. | 

Liverpool Markets.— Quotations in the cotton market} 
are unchanged. The demand continues moderate. In 
bread stuffs the market is firm, but buyers are holding 
back for lower prices. Business in provisions was dull. 

London Markets.—Money is easier. Consols for account| 








j ordinary average crop. 


| sort to the machinery recently introduéed. 
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The country is under martial law, and every American 
and native has to obtain a pass, signed by Gen. Walker, 
before he can go beyond the boundaries of Nicaragua. 
Costa Rican advices to the 5th ult., state that a new ex- 
pedition is organizing in that country against Walker, 
to be composed of 9,000 men. The feeling against the 
invaders, in the Central American states, is as strong as 
ever. The cholera had subsided in Costa Rica. 
UNITED STATES.—Congress.—A majority and a mi- 
nority report have been presented by the Kansas Special 
Committee. The whole document covers over three 
thousand pages of foolscap. The conclusions of the 
committee leave no doubt that great frauds were perpe- 
trated in the elections ; in fact almost every means of de- 
ceit and violence was adopted to secure the desired end 
of silencing or neutralizing, by outside influence, the 
voice of the voters from the free states. It is hoped that 


Senator Douglas, adopted by the Senate on the 3rd inst., 
will effectually secure the elections against such frauds. 


| The bill passed by the House, admitting Kansas under 


the Topeka Constitution, is not expected to pass the 
Senate. The 30th ult. was the day fixed for the trial 
of Preston Brooks, but a note having been received 
from Senator Sumner, stating that his physician did not 
think it prudent for him to attend the court at present, 
owing to the condition of his health ; the witnesses were 
discharged until further notice. General Persifer F. 
Smith, has been appointed to command the military de- 
partment of the west. Col. Sumner will remain in com- 
mand of the troops in Kansas, but be subordinate to 
Gen. Smith. Affairs in Kansas continue unsettled, though 
the reports of outrage and murder are less frequent. A 
letter from Chicago states, that a Methodist Conference 


which had assembled at Rochester, Missouri, received 


advises Great Bri-| orders from a number of pro-slavery men, to adjourn 


immediately and leave the State. Not complying with 
the order, a mob assembled, and tarred and feathered 
the presiding officer. An old man who attempted to 
prevent the outrage was shot. 
been rendered doubtful. 

P hiiadelphia.—Mortality last week, 332. The 4th inst. 
passed with the usual amount of disorder. Several acci- 
dents from gunpowder, and numerous fires, occurred. 
The farmers in the neighbourhood of the city are busy 
harvesting. The wheat crop is said to be a very fiir 
one. 

New The aggregate 
shipments of specie since the first of the year, amount to 


$16,245,918.87. 


This account has since 


York.—Mortality last week, 393 


Viscellancous.—Great distress for want of food, pre- 
vails at many of the outposts of Newfoundland. Large 
numbers of the people were in a state of actual starva- 
tion. Extensive provisions were made by the legislature, 
during its session, for the destitute class; but it is re- 
ported that the sufferers at the outposts have not received 
their fair share. 

The Wheat Crop of Tennessee, it is thought, will prove 
at least an average one. 

The Hay Crop is nearly all gathered in the neighbqnur- 
hood of Reading, Berks county, Pa., and farmers are 
making preparations to cut their grain. The.grass 
throughout the county, is very short, and some was much 
injured after being cut, by heavy rains a fortnight ago. 
The quantity of hay taken in, scarcely amounts to an 
The wheat looks pretty well, 
and will yield a fair crop. Oats are backward and un- 
promising, and corn might look much better. The great 
scarcity of farm. labourers has compelled farmers to re- 
Before many 
years, they will doubtless entirely supersede manual 


j labour in the harvest field. 


Western Rivers. —On the evening of the Ist inst., at 
Pittsburg, Pa., there were four feet nine inches in the 
channel, and rising. At Cincinnati, Ohio, the river 
had risen about an inch, and was at a stand. The Red 
river raft has been so far removed that boats can now 
navigate the new channel. The United States snagboat 
Gopher, has passed and repassed through it already, 
without meeting any serious obstacle. 

The Stockholders of the Ohio and Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, on the 2nd instant, decided for consolidation with 





{Arch street, or Elizabeth Allen, No. 146, Pine street. 





rence river and canals. She will have about two thou. 
sand miles of navigation to go over before she gets into 
the Atlantic. 

A Patent has been granted to certain parties in Eng. 
land, for earthern-ware reflectors, which are said to pos. 
sess some important properties. They are intended for 
marine and other lights, which are usually made of cop. 
per, silvered over. In this the copper is covered with 
thin platinum, and an earthern-ware glaze over the pla- 
tinum, which presents a highly polished surface, and at 
the same time resists the corrosive action of the sea air, 

A true bill for murder, was found by the grand Sjury, 
against Herbert, the member of Congress from Califor. 
nia, who shot one of the servants at the National Hotel, 
some weeks ago. He was committed to jail to await his 
trial. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received, from David F. Knowles, Canada, per J. King, 
agt., New York, $2 25, vol. 29; from J. Forbes, per Jas, 
Taylor, Ohio, $2, to 40, vol! 30; from S. Hobson, agt., 
Ohio, for John Marshall, $2, vol. 29. 





THE ANNUAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN FRIENDS, 
For the Relief of Sick Children in the Summer season, 
Take this method of informing parents of the more re- 
spectable of the poorer class, who may have children 
suffering from the Summer Complaint, by a residence in 
crowded, ill-ventilated courts and alleys, that they are 
now prepared to receive applications, and will furnish 
gratuitously, tickets for excursions, either by railroad or 
steamboat. In extreme cases, if preferred, board in the 
country will be procured for mothers with their sick in- 

fants, free of expense. 

Names and residence of Members of the Annual Associa- 
tion of Women Friends for the relief of Sick Children in 
the Summer Season. 

Lydia Shipley, No. 140 South Tenth street. 
G. Smith, No. 46 Marshall street. 
No. 181 North Seventh street. Lydia H. Remington, No. 
190 North Sixth street. Elizabeth W. Levick, first door 
below Green street, in Dillwyn, west side. Mary Ann 
Bacon, Jr., No. 117 Race street. Rebecca Collins, cor- 
ner of Filbert and Oak streets. Mary R. Stroud, No. 18 
South Penn Square. Deborah M. Williamson, corner 
Arch and Seventh streets. Abigail P. Elfreth, No. 245 
North Sixth street. Margaret B. Scattergood, No. 158 
Franklin street. Caroline W. Cadbury, No. 9 Franklin 
Square. Charlotte W. Stroud, No. 316 Arch street. 
Caroline W. Janney, No. 20 Branch street. Rachel C. 
Smith, opposite Laurel Hill. Lydia Burrough, opposite 
Laurel Hill. Hannah Kite, North Fifih street, above 
Noble. 


Hannah 


Hannah S. Garrigues, 


WANTED. 
A Suitable Female Teacher to take the place of Prin- 
cipal in the Select School for Girls, in this city. 
Application may be made to Sidney Coats, No. 330, 


° WANTED. 
A Female Teacher is wanted for Friends’ School at 
Crosewicks, N. J. Early application may be made to 
Jorn H. Mippieron, Crosswicks, N. J., 
Or, Samvue. Auuinsoy, Jr., Yardville, N. J. 
~~o 
Marniep, at Friends Meeting, Northern District, Phila- 
delphia, on the 17th ult., Jonarnan Evans Ruoaps, of 
Delaware county, Pa., to Renecca C., daughter of Tho- 
mas C. Garrett, of Philadelphia. 


ere a er em ar 


Dinv, at the residence of her son-in-law, Richard 
Chaddoc, near Somerton, Belmont county, Ohio, on the 
24th of Fifth month, Anice Nicnonson, a member of 
Somerset Monthly, and Sunbury Particular meeting, in 
the 79th year of her age. A short time previous to the 
illness which terminated the life of this dear Friend, 
being on a social visit at some distance from her usual 


" 


as tet a of 


the Fort Wayne and Chicago road, which will give a]residence, after attending the meeting she remarked, “I 


closed at 943 a 943. continuous line of railroad from Philadelphia to Chicago,}am glad I have been favoured to meet with my friends 
Mexico.—Dates to the 25th ult. Congress has unani- 






by next fall, as the work of completing the connection| once more ; I have thought it- might be the last time. I 
mously repealed Santa Anna’s decree in favour of the] from Fort Wayne to Plymouth, is to be immediately pro-|do not think I am going to be with you much longer. I 
Jesuits. The Spanish Convention question remains un-| ceeded with. 


settled. Some of the papers say that it was in course of 
arrangement, and others declare that the 
ister is preparing to leave. 
Nicaragua.—Great distress and dissatisfaction exists 
among the soldiers of General Walker's army, owing to 
the cholera and fever which prevail among them to a 


Spanish min-} 





The Cashmere Gout las been introduced into Tennes- 
see, where it is said to thrive. The wool has been en- 
gaged, this year, at New York, the purchasers designing 
to send it to Paisely, in Scotland, in order to be manu- 
factured inte shawls. 

A Schooner has been chartered to go from Chicago to 


. " . . . +s . : ° . . . 
terrible extent. There is also a scarcity of provisions.| Liverpool direct, by way of the lakes and the St. Law- | pilgrimage Was peace. 








hope I am ready to leave this world at any time.” A 
few days after, she was taken with her last illness, which 
was borne with exemplary patience. Innocency seemed 
to be the clothing of her spirit. To her, death came not 
as a king of terrors, but her sun went down in bright- 
ness; leaving in the minds of her friends the consoling 
belief, that the end of her long and deeply tribulated 





